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Biographical Motices. 


At the suggestion of a friend, we assign a place to 
the following account of a celebrated mathematical 
genius, who ranks amongst the Liverroot Wor- 





TIES. 


JEREMIAH HORROX, 


4 CELEBRATED MATHEMATICIAN, BORN 
AT TOXTETH, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


emeagnetieety 
the General by. Ex Athi 
ugar ° ato, wal be pape wy r 


Hornex, Jeremiah, an eminent English 
wtronomer “itt’’ fie seventeenth century, | 
ws born at Toxteth, near Liverpool, in' 
Lgcashire, about the year 1619. Hav- 
Having been instructed in grammar leatning 
ga country school, he was sent when 
















ory. He likewise reasons very justly 
l/concerning the celestial bodies and their 
motions, vindicates Tycho Brahe from some 
objections made to his hypothesis, and gives 
a new theory of the moon: to which are 
added the lunar numbers of Mr. Flamsteed. 
There ate also extracts from several letters 
between him and Mr. Crabtree, upon vatious 
astronomical subjects, with a catalogue of 
astronomical observations. Besides the 
above, many of our author's papers were 
carried to Ireland by his brother Jonas 
Horrox, who had prosecuted the same stu- 
dies, and died in that country, by which 
means they ate supposed to be lost ; and 
others fell into the hands ef Mr. Jeremiah 
Shakerly, who made use of them in forming 
his “ British Tables,” published in 1653. 








dCambtidge, where he spent some time’ 
in wcademical studies. About the year 
1688, he began to apply himself to the 
aady of astronomy : but as he lived at that 
fime with his father at Toxteth, in very 
moderate circumstances, and was destitute 
efproper books, and other assistances for 
we proseeution of this study, he was unable 
make any considerable progress in it. 
Nesome years he chiefly made use of the 
widags of Lansberg, to the neglect of the 
mae valuable works of Tycho Brahe, 
Kepler, and other excellent astronomers ; 
which was afterwards a subject of much 











young to Emaneel college, in the university) 


The papers last mentioned were destroyed 
by the great fire at London in 1666. 

There are two things, in particalar, which 
will serve to perpetuate the memory of this, 
extraordinary young man. One is, that he 
was the first who ever predicted or saw the 
passage of Venus over the sun’s disk ; for 
we do not find that. any persons, besides 
himself and Mr. Crabtree, had ever beheld 
such a phenomenon. And though he was 
not apprised of the grand use that was to 
be made of it, in discoveting the parallax 
and distance of the suf and planets, yet he 
made from it many useful observations, 





regret with him. About the year 1636, he 
formed an acquaintance with Mr. William 
Crbtee, of Broughton, near, Manchester, 
whoe genius led him to the same studies; 
but owing to the distance at which they 
lived ftom: each other, they could have little 
correspondence, excepting by letters. These 
hwever they frequently exchanged as long 
wour author lived; and they sometimes 
consulted, and communicated their disco- 
ties to Mr. Foster, professor of geometry 
# Gresham college, in London. By ac- 
quiting a companion in his studies, Mr. 
Horrox was animated with new vigour ; and, 
mg procured astronomical instruments, 
nd the necessary books, applied with great 
liligence to the making of observations. 
By Mr, Ceabtree’s advice, he laid aside 
msberg, whose tables he found to be er- 
meous, and his hypothesis inconsistent. 
ehad not, however, long entered on his 
ateer of discoveries, before he was sud- 
lenly cut off by death in 1640-1, when he} 
w only about the age of twenty-two. Of 
ne loss which the world sustained by this 
ent, some idea may be formed from the} 
itings which he left behind him, Not 
any days before, he had just finished his 
Venus in Sole visa,” a8 appears from some 
his letters to his friend Mr. Crabtree ; 
m which we also learn, that he made his 
vations on that phenomenon at Hoole, 
car Liverpool. This treatise was published 
Danizic, in 1662, by Hevelius, together| ¢ 
ith his own * Mercurius in Sole visus,” 
illustrated with that astronomer’s anno 
tions, Mr. Horrox’s other imperfect pa- 
ers which are still extant, were digested 
nd published by Dr. Wallis, in 1673, under 
ue title of Opera Posthuma, §c.” quarto ; 
which we find, that he first asserts and 
metes the Keplerian astronomy against 
hé hypothesis of Lansberg, which he proves 
be incensietent with itself, and nei- 











corrections, and improverfrents, in the theory 
of the motions of Venus. The other me- 
morable circumstance fs, his new theory ef 
























calling to his assistance the benevoleat spirits; in 
order, as he said, to defend him against the attacks 
of the malignant ones. Preteusions so extraordinary, 
sustained by some exhibitions which impressed the 
spectators with astonishment, soon procured him no 
little reputation. 


at Leipste, had given offence to Prince Charles of 











stence of familiar spirits; in whose train follow 
witchea, ghosts, and the whole family of invisible 
agents, If, however, we incline to consider such 
weakness with pity or contempt, we should recollect 
that similar proofs of human infirmity have been 
given by turns, in every European capital. The mi- 
racles, performed in the church-yard of St. Medard, 
at Paris, under Louis the Fifteenth’s reign, which 
were only terminated by the royal interposition, are 
not yet forgotten, And scarcely fifteen years, I be- 
lieve, are elapsed, since London had its “Chevalier 


Price 34d. 


profesyed the greatest repugnance and disinclinatio® 
to the act, as being perilous to himself, and attended 
with various circumstances of horror. The promise 
thus obtained, it Ouly remained, therefore, to fix on 
the spirit to be summoned from the tomb. After 
long consideration, the Chevalier de Saxe was named 
and Schrepfer undertook to present his ghost iv a vi- 
sible form before a éelect company. ‘The place choxen 
for making the experiment, was Prince Charles's Pa- 
lace in Dresden. But, as it was weld known that the 
Elector, having the misfortune to be neither credu- 





de Saxe,” in the memorable Cock-lane ghost. 

“The man who here exhibited so extraordinary 
a proof of hie att; for euch it must, in every case, 
be esteemed; wase person of the name of Schrepfer, 
who originally resided at Leipsic, of which city he 
was a native, and where he kept a coffee-house 


lous, nor inclined to permit eueh exhibitions in his 
capital, might disapprove and prohibit it, the strict. 
est secrecy was observed previous to the affair. 

“ The Chevalier de Saxe, third in order of birth, 
among the natural sons of Augustus the Second, 
King of Poland, was only half brother to the famous 





Bat, his business not producing him either ae much 
profit, or as much distinction as he aspired to pos- 
sess, he pretended to study magic, and to have ac- 
quired many secrets or powers connected with that 
imaginary science. He boldly asserted that he had 
intercourse with, and control over spirits, whom he 
could summon, command and cause to disappear, 


Marshal Count Saxe, as they were sprung from dif- 
ferent mothers. In right of his, who was a Princess 
Lubomirska, of a very illustriows Polish family, the 
Chevalier inherited considerable property in that 
country, as well as in Saxony. He resided prinei. 
pally in Dresdea, and died only a few years ago, at 
bis palace in this city; which his nephew Prince 








if not altogether at hie pleasure, yet by the force of, 
his invocations. These agents he had the ingenuity; 
and effrontery to divide into three classes, the 
friendly, the evil, and the neutral; ail of whom he 
kaew how to distinguish at their approach, or on 
their appesrance, by the sounds or noises which 
preceded and atteaded them, Whenever he affected 


to exert his magical powers, he always began by 


“ Schrepfer, about thts time, while he still resided 


[From Wraxall’e 
Dresden, 


ap The following stoty will remind out teaders of the 


where I was prevented to Prince Clrartess three days 
since, was performed the memorable scene of raising 
the apparition of the Chevalier de Saxe. Never, per 
haps, was a more audacious, or a more successful 
experiment tried upon haman weakness and creda- 


as many persons of the first rank and consideration 


principal circumstances attending it are well known 
and remembered. But, the ridicule which has at- 


ed by the Elector towards any repetition of such ex- 
| periments, render all those who witnessed it extremely 
shy of relating the transaction. It was not without 
difficulty, after repeated solicitation, that I obtained 
from one of the gentlemen who assisted at it, the re- 
cital which 1 am about to make. He is a man of 
seuse, courage, and intelligence. 1 suppress his name ; 
but, you nay form froin it some estimate of the hu- 
man mind in this part of Europes; which, in many 
tespeets, is certainly more open or liabte to super- 
stitious impressions, than with us, The Germans, 
almost universally, even those of the. soundest and 
most cultivated understandings, believe in the ex- 





















Saxony, by some expressions relative to him, of an 
uabecoming or insolent nature. The Prince, irvi- 
tated at sach conduct, ordered an officer belonging 
to his household to repair to Leipsic, and there to 
inflict upon Schrepfer, in his name, personal chas- 
tisement. His orders were exactly executed; but 
Schrepfer, though he attempted nd other resistance, 
ranning into a corner of the room, threw himself on 
his knees, and loudly invoked his invisible allies to 
come to his assistance. Their visible appearance or 
interposition Were however unnecessary, in order to 
rescue him from further violence : the officer, it ip 
asserted, having been so much alarmed at the invo- 
cation and its possible consequences, us to quit the 
chamber with the atmovt precipitation. 

“A circumstance of such notoritty, as well as so 
degrading in itself to Schrepfet, induced him to leave 
Leipsic. After an abserice of some time, he appeared 
at Dresden, where he assumed 4 fictitious name,| 
and announced that he was a colonel in the service} 
of France, In that quality he even made an Attempt 
te be presented to the Elector; bit Monsient de 
Marbois, who acted as Chargé d’Affaires in the ab- 
sence of the French envoy, refused to carry him to! 
court. His real name soon became known; and his 
pretences to skill'm magic attracting many followers, 
his reputation speedily reached Prince Charles. Tt 
was accompanied with such extraordinary accounts 
uf Schrepfer’s powers, as to induce that Primce to 
make every exertion for obliterating the retolléctidn! 
of the indignity lately offered hia, As One step’ 
towards it, he did not hesitate to go in person to the 
‘ Hotel de Pologne,’ an inn where Schrepfer todged ; 
and in presence of various witnesses, to ask his par- 
don for the blows given him, as well as to offer 
every amends that the nature of the affront admitted. 
Schrepfer, flattered by such a condescension, having 
accepted the apologies, the Prince then requested to 
see some proofs of his supernatural art. It is pre- 
tended that he exhibited many; all of which only 
tended to augment the Prince's admiration, and to 
stimulate his curiosity for farther specimens. 

“ But, the most difficult or sublime operations of 
magic iu all ages, has been to raise departed spirits 
from the tomb; a prodigy which Schrepfer made no 
secret of his ability to perform. Priitce Charles|| s 
having earnestly, as well as repeatedly besought it 
of him; after many refusals, real or affected, ob- 
tained at length a reluctant promis¢ to present be- 


lunar motions, which Newton himself made 
the ground-work of all his astronomy rela- 
tive to the moon ; always speaking of our 
author as a genius of the first rank.—Gen. 
Dict. Martin's Biog. Phil. Hutton’s Math. 
Dict.—M. 
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“J am but a gathercr and disposer of other men’s 
stuf.” Wotton. 


APPARITION OF THE CHEVALIER DE 
SAXE. 


Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, 


Warsaw, and Vienna.) 


——e 








Guost Seer, the whole of whfch We fave in the 
first volume of the Kaleidoscope, comimencing page 
170, and concluding page 187.} 





“In the great gallery of that palace, (Dresden) 


ity. As it happened only about four years ago, and 


a this country were present, on the occasion, the 


ached to it, and the marked disapprobation express 


Charles, who became his principal heir, occupied 
after his decease. In addition tohis mate;aal estates, 
the Chevalier possessed a vast income from his mili- 
tary and other appointments in the Electoral service Py 
and as he left no issue, he was supposed to have 
amassed great sums. Reports had been circulated, 
that money was concealed somewhere in the palace; 
but no person pretended to ascertain the preciap 
place where it was deposited. If his spirit could be 
compelled to appear by magic power, that interesg 
ing secret might be extorted from him. Thus cam 
osity, combining with the hope of discovering a conely 
derable treasure, prompted Prince Charles, as it ip 
supposed, to name his uncle for the object of the 
experiment. 

“Schrepfer naturally preferring darkness, as not 
only more private in itself, but every way better 
calculated for the effect of incentations; thé 'com- 
pany assembled on the appointed night. They were 
nineteen in namber, of whom 1 persoually knew 

several, who are pervouw of consideration, character, 
and respectability. When they were met in the 
great gellery of Prince Charies’s palace, the fret 
object of all present was to secure the windows Ged 

doors, in order equally to prevent intrusion or d& 

ception, As far as precantion could effect it they 

did so, and were sativfied that nothing except vie~ 

lerice could procure access or entrance. Schrepfer 

then Acquaiuted them, that the act which he was 

about to perform, woutd demand all ‘their firmifesss 

and advised them to fortify their nerves by partaking 

of a bow! of punch, which was placed upon the 

table. Several of them (indeed, a» 1 believe, all 

except one or two) thinking the éxhortationjudiciows, 

very readily followed it; but, the gentleman froin 

whom I received theve particulars, declined (o profit 


by the advice. ‘1 am come here,’ said he to Schrep- 
fer, ‘to be presemt at vaising an apparition. Eithér 


I wil see all, or wothing. My vesolution is takén, 


and to inducement can make mie put any thing 


within my lips.’ Another of the cotnpany, whe 
preserved his presence of mind, placed hinwetf clowe 


to the principal duor, in order to watch if any ove 
attempted to open or to force it. These preparatory 
‘steps being taken, the great work began with the 
‘atmost solemnity. 


“Schrepfér commenced it, by retiring into a cortér 


of the gallery, where knecling down, with inany mye. 
terious ceremoties he invoked the spirits to appeN?, 
ér rather to come to Wis aid; for it fs alloWed’ thike 
none were ever visible. 
elapsed before they obeyed; during which intérval, 
he taboured apparently under great aghation of body 
and mind, being covered with a ¢iofent sweat, an 
almost in convulsious, like the Pythondss of ati. 
quity. At length a loud clatter was heard at all the 
windows on the outside; which #a# soon followéd 
by another noise, resembling more the effect prd- 
duced by a number of wet 
edge of glasses, tha any thing élse fo Which it ‘could 
well be cotipared. This sould anounced, ab fle 


A very considerable ‘tite 


flugers drawn over the 


wid, thé arrival of his g6od or protecting spirits, 


and seenied to encourage him to proceell in his ih. 
cantatid. A short time afterwards a yellilif Wis 
heard, of a frightful and untisual nature, Which emis, 








fore bis eyes gu apparition: for Schrepfer artfully 








agreeing with observations ner the- 


fas he decturéd, froal the rdalighalt spirits, tte 
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presence, as it seems, was Necessary and indispen- 
sable to the completion of the catastrophe, 

“ The company were now, at least the greater part 
ef them, electrified with amazement, or petrified 
with horror; and of course fully prepared for every 
object or appearance that could be presented to thew 
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verse without passing a sleepless night. We must 
be conteut, therefore, I belive, to resolve it into Ger- 
man credulity or superstition, and congratulate our- 
selves on our superiority to such puerile terrors. 
“The story no soouer spread through Dresden, 
than the Elector expressed his disapprobation of such 
scenes, and issued his peremptory injunctions pot to 





view. Schrepfer continuing his invecations, the door 
suddenly opened with violence, and something that 
resembled a black ball or globe, rolled into the room. 
Ht was invested with emoke or cloud, in the midst of 
which appeared to be a human face, like the counte- 
natiec of the Chevalier de Saxe ; much in the same | 
manner, it would scem, that Corregio or Hannibal | 
Carrache bave represented Jupiter appearing to Se 
mele From this form issued a loud and angry 
voice, which exe laimed in German, * Carl, was wolte 
‘du mit mich” * Charles, what wouldst thou with 
Why dost thou disturb me” 

inadequate to describe the conster- 


* me? 


“ Language is 


|repeat them. Schrepfer soon retired to his native 
\city, Leipsic; where his fame accompanied him, and 
idrew after him a crowd of disciples or votaries. To 
‘thera be continued to giye, as is coufidentially as- 
serted here, numerous and astonishing proofs of his 
supernatural power, some of which I have heard 
related ; but after the specimen that I have detailed, 
oll others would be at once tedious and superfluous, 
Schrepfer did not long enjoy bis celebrity, and his 
death is not the least extraordinary part of his his- 
tory. 





Thrce gentlemen, whom he had in some mea- 
sure initiated into his mysteries, (for he professed to | 





nation produced among the asse mbled spectators at 
Ether firmly persuaded that the | 
which they beheld, was spiritual and | 


sv awful a sight. 
app arance 
intangible; or deprived of resolution to approach | 
aud attempt to seize it; they appear to have made | 
no effort to satisfy themselves of its incorporeal | 
pature. ‘The Prince, whose imprudent curiosity 
wad summoued his uncle's ghost, and to whom, aus | 
the Person principatly re sponsible, the spectre ad- | 
dressed itself; far from manifesting self possession, 
or attempting any reply, betrayed the strongest 
marks of horror and contrition, ‘Throwing himself 
on his haces, he called on Heaven for mercy ; while 
others of the terrified party earnestly besought the 
magician to give the only remaining proof of his 
art for which they now were anxious, by dismissing 
the apparition, But Schrepfer, though apparently 
willing to gratify them, found, or pretended to find, 
thie effort beyond his power. However incredible, 
absurd, or ridiculows it may be thought, the persons 
who witnessed the scene, protest that near an hour 
elapsed, before, by the foree of his invocations, the 
| be compelled to disappear. Nay, when 





spect co 
at length Schecopfer had succe eded in dismissing it: | 
at the moment that the company began to resume a 
Aegree of serenity, the door, which had been closed, 
Borst open agi 


el avs 


end the same hideous form pre- 


wereted it 


gad collected a » them, were vot proof to its 


eecond appearances, sud a scene of universal dismay 
Schifter, however, by reiterated exorcisins 


The 


soon dispersed, overcome with 


eusned, 
er exertions, finatly dismissed the apparition. 
terrified spectators 
awanemwent, and faulty satisfied, as they well might 
be, of Sehrepfer’s sup ynatuial powers. 

“ Having thus veluted as seriously and cireum- 
stantially as } am able, the prineipal facts relative to 
the aflair in question, it is watural to ask my own 


opinion of the story; aud to demand whether } can 


explain or account for it i any rational manner. | 


To such inguivics TP mast frankly veply, that T can 
neither give any satisfactory solution of it, nor have 
I heard any attempted, c:cept the obvious and ge- 
pera! one of hunan credulity and terror, operated 
wpon by maposture and deception, But, the manner 
im which so wonderfal an illusion was produced, I 
am, in common with every person here, at a loss to 
understand. 1 believe no man has yet clearly ex- 
plained how the liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood 
is performed ; though, ont of Naples, | imagine few 
persons attribute it to miraculous or supernatural 
interposition. We knew from expr rience, how pro- 
digious are the deceptions practis: din and upon op 
tics. Nineteen men, met together for the avowed 
purpose of seeing an apparition, and believing that 
it is iv human power to render a departed spirit vi- 
sible, are alveady bulf subdued to any imposition, 
however gross, Night, darkness, and the imposing 
soletonilty of aragic ul invocations, beveave the strong- 
est minds of they self possession, A bold aud artful 


lmpostor might then trample on their reason, and 


preseat to their eyes some hideous figure properly 


accoutred foy theoceasion, Lt must, however, always 
excite some astonishment and more regret, that 
among vear twenty persons, nor one should have en- 
deavoured to Jay hands on the spectre, Its second 
appeurance is likewise a cuccamstance very diflicall 
to account for, as it was Unnecessary i order to pro- 


duce conviction, which had beeu fully effected, ‘That 


it was a deception, ne man of sound understanding || 


will doubt: but how it was managed or produced, 
the persons © ho were duped, have cither not yet dis- 


tuey 


covered, of do wot Uhiak proper to disclose 


They are all, v8 nearly all, still alive in this country, 


Pr | 
and they by no means boast of their adventare, oF 


derive from it any sort of vanity. On the contrary, said they, is indeed an instance of universal benevo- | is turned round bya tackle made fast to the fins. 


podependeat of the ridicule aunexed to it, they all 


deri and express the atimpoat re puguance to re} ing, 


or even to recollecting a scene, which has impressed 


on their imagination so much horror, 


‘Jand four o'clock ia the morning. When they came 


|| Str,—Should the following tale be deemed worthy 


‘ | A 
to their eyes. The most resolute gratity a 


linstruct in the science of magic) were promised by | 
\himan exhibition more wonderful than any at which | 
they had yct assisted. For this purpose they at- 
tended him into the wood of Rosendaal, which is at 
ja small distance without the gates of Leipsic. It 
was in summer, before the sun rose, between three 


to a certain part of the grove, he desired them to 
jremain there alittle, while he went on one side, to 
jmnake the requisite invocations. After waiting a few 
‘minutes, they heard the report of a pistol, Hasten- 
ing to the spot, they found that he had shot himself, 
and was already without sense. [fe soon afterwards 
expired. All those who believe him to have had in- 
|tercourse with evil spirits, affirm that he was tor- 
cneuted by them perpetually, which readering his life 
‘miserable, induced hin, to have recourse to a pistol. 
|L imagine, hower, you will think with Horace, that 
‘it is not necessary to call in supernatural interference, 
in order to account for the violeut end of sucha 
lman. He hus left many proselytes; but, 1 believe, 
‘no one who pretends to equal knowledge of his 


secrets.” 
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,of a place in the Aaleidoscope, its insertion will 
READER, 
| THE BEGGAR OF ALGIERS. 





|}would be considered as cruel by the people, he left 


love with the benevolent influence of the Gospel; he 
therefore continued his daily benevolence till the 
time of his departure for Egypt. 

The beggar still kept his post, but, missing his 
benefactor, be made enquiry after him, aud had the 
mortification to be informed that he was not in the 
kingdom. Whenever his clerk passed by the beggar, 
ihe always lifted up bis hands to heaven, and prayed 
\for his master’s safe returo, which did not happen 
{tall near six months after, The beggar expressed his} 
|joy at seeing him; but, when the merchant, in re- 
\turn for his kind expressions, was going to repeat 
|his usual benevolence, the cripple declined accepting 
it, saying, it was better to pay him all bis arrears at) 
once. Confounded at so strange a refusal, the mer 4 
jchant asked what he meant by arrears? To which 
\the Moor replied, that, as he had been absent near| 
six months, his daily benevolence, which had been} 
omitted during his voyage, amounted to 180 rials, 
which was the sum he now owed bim. The Greek 
smiled at the impertinent answer of the beggur, and 
was for some time in doubt whether it merited con 
tempt or chastisement. But, thinking the latter 














him without deigning to return him an answer. 

The beggar, however, laid his complaint before the 
Dey, and the merchant was sent for to make bis 
defence. The Moor alledged that the merchant, 
during a whole month, bad daily given him a rials 
but that his charity had oot been thrown away; i! 
had greatly augmented the number of his customers 
aud proved to him an increasing fund of riches; that 
so considerable an increase had induced him to iay 
aside his business of making the thread laces, whic 
was to him a very painful operation, as he had al- 
most lost his sight; that the merchant went away 
without giving him the least warning that his pension 
was to-cease, and he had therefore constantly kept 
his post, where he had daily offered up his prayers 
\for his safe return; that, relying on the payment of 
jhis pension, he had contracted some debts which he 
was unable to discharge; and that, when .he had 
demanded his arrears, he had Jaughed at him, and 
even threatened to chastise his insolence. The mer- 
chant admitted that the account given by the Moor 
awas literally true, but insisted, that alms being a 
voluntary action, its continuance depended wholly 
on the donor, After a discussion of the affair in 
council, the merchant was condemned to pay the 
beggar a rial for every day since his departure to the 
time of this decision, with a piastre extraordinar:, 
as a recompence for his reproaches. But he was 
told he was at liberty to declare that his intention 
was not to give him any alms or gratuity for the 
time to come. This the merchant many times pro- 
tested, adding, that sucha sentence would not soon 
be forgotten, 
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‘and manners of different people are as various as 
| their faces; and, though they were undoubtedly 
| derived from the same source, and, had at first the 





| them to their springs. ‘The cluc that should lead us 
| through the confused labyrinth of conjecture is lost, 
| and we are soon bewildered and confounded in the 
fruitless search. 
'| The benevolent passion of charity is one of the 
|;noblest endowments of the human heart, and seems 
an act wholly dependent on ourselves. We are cer- 
|; tainly at liberty to give or refuse our benevolence to 
avy object that implores our assistance, and should 
| be apt to treat with contempt the intimation of a 
|' person who should caution us against this geucrous 
| action, lest we should by that means incur a debt 
| we may hereafter be unable to discharge. And yet 
| this caution, however unnecessary it may appear in 
|\this country, is very different in others, In all the 
||states of Barbary, a present of liberality becomes a 
|| de bt, which the laws of that country oblige the giver 
j to pay: a troth which many merchants have expe- 
| rieneed to their cost and vexation, 
\| About the beginning of the present century, a 
}Greek merchant resided at Algiers, who used every 
year to make a voyage to Tunis, or Egypt, to dis- 
pose of the commodities he had purchased from the 
Moors and the tradiug ships from Europe. While 
| he continued to carry on this branch of commerce, 
‘a countryman of his paid the debt of nature, left 
him his executor, and, among his legacies, ordered 
| a certain sum of moncy to be disposed of amoung the 
| indigent and distressed. One morning, as the mer- 
chant was passing through the street, he saw a 
Moor sitting on a piece of mat, Taine, aud almost 
blind, Struck with an object that scemed an epi- 
| tome of human miseries, the Greek listened to his 
| moving tale, aud beheld, witha pleasing satisfaction, 
{that this deplorable object employed hinself in 
‘making thread laces, by which, and the charity of 
, the benevolent, he procured a scanty subsistence. 
So unusual o sight, whave wretchedness aud indus- 


| 
‘ 


try were so remarkably blended in the same object, |! 


, excited the compassion of the merchant, who, with 
a generous tear of humanity, dropped bim a handful 
of auspers. Astonished at so unexpected an instance 
of kindness, the beggar followed the merchant on 
hus crotches, calling apon heaven to shower down its 
choisest blessings ou bis bead, He told all he met 
how exceedingly bountiful that Christian bad been to 
him, Struck with this instance of liberality, the 
populace joined the cripple in bis applauses. This, 


lence, because extended to a person whose religion 
is different from his own. 

‘The beggar followed his patren till he discovered 
the howse in which he resided, and took his post for 


Thew friends | the future in a place where the merchant passed daily 


dread and deprecate a revewal of the images then by him, Next day the beggar "—or his request, 


presented tv those who were present; and @ bdy | 1. could wot discharge the will of his late friend 


earnestly besougbt of me, not to press ber husband 


j and the merchaut his charity. He was persuaded 


‘| better than by giving to this dissessed object, as it 


on asabject, of which he could uever think or con.|,acemed to have a tendency to wake the infidels iv 


| 
| 
| It has been frequently observed, that the customs | 


i The ancients were not unacquainted with the Ba- 
( ; ) \\lana Mysticetus, though they do not seem to have 
same origin, yet, in a long series of years, they are |{had any knowledge of its uses, Their acquaintance 
| often so very different, and sometimes so contradic- |! with the spermaceti whale, found in the Indian ocean, 
‘tory, that we are lost when we endeavour to trace ||was somewhat more accurate. It is interesting to 


(Continued from our last.) 





l\observe, in the account of Nearchus’s Voyage, as 
|'given by Arrian,* the terror of the sailors when they 
|tirst perceived the blowing of these animals. As 
soon as this ancient navigator had successfully con- 
\\ducted his fleet past a single whale, he received an 
jjapplause equal to what he could have expected had 
he vanquished an enemy's flect. 

Whenever a whale is seen from the ship, one or 
more boats are sent in pursuit ; and if they get close 
to it, the harpooner strikes it with his harpoon; but 
should the boat not get near enough for this pur- 
pose, he heaves the harpoon at the whale with great 
skill, As soon as the animal finds itself wounded, 
if descends, dragging the line fastened to the har- 
poon after it with such velocity, that one of the crew 
is constantly obliged to pour water on the stem of 
the boat, to prevent ifs taking fire by the intense 
friction of the line. A hatchet is always at hand to 
cut the line, should it chance to get entangled. A 
large whale will sometimes run out the lines of two 
boats; As soon as the whale is struck, they hoist 
a flag, or jack, iu the boat, which being seen by the 
ship, the crew allrun about the decks, crying “ A fall, 
A fall ;” as much as to say, “ He’s fast, He’s fast.” 
immediately all hands, except a few to take care of 
the ship, get into the boats with great expedition, 
and repair to the place where they expect the whale 
will rise to breathe. When it appears, they strike 
lit again, and so on until there are sometimes three 
jor four harpoons fast. When the whale becomes fa- 
jtigued, aud is severely wounded, it throws up water 
mixed with blood, and immediately the whole boats 
surround the groaning monster and despatch it with 
jtheir spears: At this moment, the sea, to a consi- 
jderable distance, looks as if tinged with vermilion. 
In dying. the noise occasioned by the whale’s lashing 
the water with its tail and fins, is heard toa very 
great distance. 

As soon as the whale is killed, it is towed by the 
}boats to the ship, and being made fast by tackles 
placed at the nose and tail, is immediately stripped || 
ofits blubber. This process is by Greenland sailors 
termed flinching, and is very speedily performed. 
The harpooners and their assistants cut the blubber 
into loug stripes, which are hoisted into the ship, || 
cut into smaller pieces,.and thrown into the hold, 
| from whence they are again brought upon deck, to, 
be pared and barrelled up. In flinching; the whale | 




















|| "Phe process of paring and barrelling up the blub-! 


ber, is termed making off, and is performed at lei-| 
sure times, when the crew are not engaged in the 
pursuit of lve whales. The blubber being brought 
,upon deck, the fleshy parts are pared off, and it is 
‘then placed, piece by picce, on a block, having three 
jiron spikes ip the top to keep it stcady ; here it is 
skinued by a harpooner, and is then ready for chop- 
pg. This operation is performed by the boat- 


|, crops, or Black headed Spermaceti Whale. 


| skia from his tail. 












foot long, and three inches vain: an 
ng, and three inches square a ‘aig 
it is chopped, they push it or ra rt Wheu 
speck trough, placed by the side of the hen the 
having what is called a lull bay attached t Seay, 
in the bottom for the purpose of Jetting do ~ 
chopped blubber to a tub in the hold The bie - 
is afterwards put, piece hy piece, into the bun an 
of the casks, which are all fixed for that hk 
previous to the vessel’s leaying home. — 

The Balana Mystictiperw theta 
mense size, is exposed to the multiplied as, 
various enemies inhabiting its own ele 
the most dangerous is said to be th 


& its im. 
Kaults yf 
Ment. OF thes 
© Physeter yy) 
racity of this species is very great. Its an ne 
fod ts the seal; but if it docs not find a sum 
quantity of them for its prey, it attacks ne 


the co) 
mon whale, and even the shark, and tears thes 
pieces. The sea unicorn, or Monodon Monocergs - 
is 


another of the whale’s enemies; aud it is said th 
they never meet without engaging in combat: Ih 
immense tusk, or horn, generally gives ita ai : 
ority over the whale. Marten gives au accountal” 
combat between the Saw Fish, Squalus Pristis, ; > 
the Iceland whale, to which he was eye-witness, “" 
was extremely dangerous to approach the field 
battle, and his observatious were therefore made ‘ 
a distance. The water was greatly agiated, and ‘ 
to an immense height, accompanicd with a re: 
that stunned the ears of the hearers. A fog eunte 
on, prevented Marten from ascertaining the result of 
this dire combat ; bat he was informed by the gj 
lors, that the whale was generally vanquished; a 
that they kept aloof till such time as the say fish 
eating the tongue, relinquished the carcase, which 
they made their prey. 

A species of crab, vulgarly called the whale louy 
the Oniscus Ceti of Fabricus, if not the most da, 
gerous, is perhaps the most troublesome of i, 
whale’s enemies. We scarcely took any whales but 
had one or two of these vermin fastened to them 
The Oniscus Ceti is about the size of a smal) crak 
and is covered with remarkably hard scales. Heaj 
similar to the Pediculus Humanus, with four horns 
two of which serve as feelers; the other two are hard 
curved, and _ serve as clinchers to fix the avimal t, 
the whale, Underneath its chest, the Oniscus by 
two carvers, like scythes, with which it collects ij 
food; and behind these are four feet, that serve it 
for oars. It has six other clinchers behind, whieh 
rivet it so closely to the whale, that it cannot he di. 
engaged but by cutting out the entire piece to which 
it is joined. The Oniscus is jointed in the back 
like the tail of a lobster, and the tail covers it like 
a shield, when feeding. It fixes itself upon tie 
tenderest part of the whale’s body, between the fus 
on the sheath, or on the lips, aud in this position tean 
picces out of the whale like a rapacious vulture, 

Dr. Colquhoun gives the following statement of 
the value of the whale bone and whale oil imported 
into Great Britain in the following years: 


1805... cece cece ce ecees e£603,535 
1806 608,206 
1807 521,240 
1808 544,567 
1809 ...cccceesceeceves ce 900,745 
ISLO .. cece en cece eevee 566,967 
24th. Latitude at midnight, by observation, if 
12’ 42”, Longitude, as near as our incorrect inst 
ments would permit our ascertaining, 12° 49 £, 
Sea pretty clear of ice, with a considerable swell. 
25th and 26th, Continued cruiziug near the ice,it 
search of whales, and were fortunate enough to ap 
ture three, two of which were size fish. 

28th, Latitude, by observation, 81° 50’. Seask 
most quite clear of ice, with a great swell ; weather 
serene, Had our object been the making of disc 
veries, there was not apparently auy thing to lav 
prevented us from going a goud way farther to th 
north; at least we did not perceive any large field! 
of ice in that direetion; though it is more tha 
probable we should have very soon fallen in wil 
them. We were a little farthcr north than Captali 
Phipps, who ran a great risk of being locked up@ 
tirely by theice. He was, in fact, ice-bound fro 
31st July to 10th August, and during that time! 
packed ice rose as high as the main yard. Thew 
of ice in that place where we then were, was perlay 
owing to the effect of some late gales cleariug 
away. The great swell in the sea appeared to ind 
cate this to have been the case. 

In my second voyage to this couutry, in 1807, 
could not penetrate higher than 78° 30’. A ridge 
ice totally prevented our farther progress, 

May 29th and 30th, Course nearly E.S.£. tows 
the Seven Islands. We had on the 36th a consid 
able quantity of bay ice, and made but little progres 
Occasional showers of, suow—saw ouly one whale, 

31st, Tacked to the W.S.W. Ice increasing. § 
several whales. Lay-too for fishing. Got a very lay 
whale, which measured 64 feet in length._—Dui 
the flinching of the whales, there were generally 
considerable namber of sharks 1 the vicinity of # 
vessel. They were principally of that varity term 
Squalus Pristis, or Saw Fish, At this time, one wit 
voracious than the rest, approached close to! 
whale’s carcase, and seized a large piece of blubb 
which was ready to be hoisted on board. Before 
could make his escape, however, he was struck by 
harpoon, and, his flight being thus obstructed, he 
attacked with spears: 2 tackle was immediately 
tened to his jaws, and being hoisted on deck, his 
ly was ripped open, and the blubber recovered. 
carpenter, too, stripped a considerable quantity 
Notwithstanding this rudetr 
ment,he was no sooner Ict down than be swam a@ 
with great agility. 
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* Hist. Ind. § 29 and 30. 
¢ Fifteen hundred fathoms, 





There are fifteen different languages spoken af 
the inhabitants of the. Russian empires 2 ‘s 
sian, Swedish, Finnish, Esthonian, German, Da 
English, French, Italian, Polish, Armenian, Pert 
‘Turkish, Greek, and the ‘Tartar. Divine ® 


vice is performed in twelve of these 








Vsteerers, who cut the blubber iuto pieces about a 


Turks and Persians have their mosques. 
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= determined at any time, idependent of any calcula. }j Ments are all arranged in a similar manner, and when SMiscellanics. 


Scientific Mecords. 


(Continued from our former papers. ) 


tion, and in any part of the world. This plan has 
becu submitted to the admiralty, aud we hope that 
it will soon be ordered to be put in practice, at least 
in some one instance, as a test of its accuracy. The 
whole expense of the apparatus will not, it is said, 
amount to ‘more than twenty shillings. 





Lak AND IMPORTANT MAGNETIC Dis- 
COVERIES. 

he 20th article in the last number of the Edin- 

h Philosophical Journal -gives an account of 
~ nost singular discoveries, made by Professor 
~— respecting the regular and the local varia- 
ep the magnetic forces, Mr Barlow’s atten- 
to this subject was turned by the experiments 
we es of Mr. Batu, Captain Ross, and Captain 


s1NGU 





EFFECTS OF THE PRESSURE OF THE SEA AT 
GREAT DEPTHs, UPON WOOD. 





In the same number of Dr. Brewster’s journal is 
a paper by Mr. William Scoresby, jun. on the effects 





ri A : 
oie eelative to the deviation produced by the |/of the pressure of the sea at great depths, in aug- 
os he ship upon the needle of tie compass. || menting the specific gravity of wood, The circum- 


action of t : lie Sega Sa 
action istance which led to this investigation is related by 


the first and last glasses communicate only by means of 





all the intermediate ones, it will be found by making a = ‘ 
communication between the first glass and the ground, TO THE EDITOR. 
and becween the last and « good condenser, that the coma 


pile has two poles, one vitreous and the other resinous, | 
the former corresponding to the small squares, and the | 
latter to the long tails. . 

‘A pile constructed with ten discs of tinned paper, | 
without any other substance, produced, in about half | 
a minute, a deviation of a third of an inch in Bennet’s | 
electrometer, furnished with a condenser. Thetinned 
face possessed vitreous, and the paper face resinous 
electricity. ‘This effect invariably increased with the 
number of the dises. 

“When a binary pile, like any of the preceding, has 
become inactive, its energy may be restored, by simply 
raising the discs, which, by the action of the air, will, 
diminish the influence of humidity upon one of the | 
faces of each disc. ‘he binary piles indeed do not 


Sirn,—As your entertaining publication comprises 
such a variety of subjects, I thought the following pse- 
cepts would not be objectionable ; and for that reasoi 
have transcribed them, supposing that they are not ge- 
nerally known. I leave it to your option to insert them 
inthe Kaleidoscope, but if they do, or do not, find 
favour in your Argus eyes, I shall still be, of your 


leasing work, 
itt iin AN ADMIRER. 





Nov. 1819. 
—— bd 
We are hoppy or miserable, notin proportion of our 
real wants or sufferings, but in proportiom as we com- 
pose our condition with that of others. 











vir, Barlow's paper on this subject was read at the 
Roval Society, on the 20th of May, 1818, and will 

war in the next volume of the Philosophical |} « On the 31st of May, the chicf mate of the Hen-} 
iv Dr. Brewster bas been favoured by | rietta of Whitby, the ship my father then commanded, 
| truck a whale, which ‘ran’ all the lines out of the 
yished, from which we take the following extracts :— ae before assistance arrived, and then dragged the 
eS = 3 7m . boat under water, the men meanwhile escaping to a 
wArthe commeticement of this inquiry, his intention || piece of ice. When the fish returned tothe surface to 
ps to avail himself of the favourable Opportunity fur- " blow,’ it was struck a second time, and soon after- 
rihed by the immense masses of iron contained in jwards killed. The moment it expired it began co sink, 
rye Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, to make some ex- | Which not being an usual circumstance, excited some 
viments, With a view of submitting to calculation the ||surprise. My father, who was himself assisting at the 
iyal effect of a ship’s guns on the compass. He began |/capture, observing the circumstance, seized a grapnel, 
hisobservations, on the effect of balls of different di- 


4 |fastened a rope to it, threw it over the tail of the fish, 
mensions, and in the course of these, he was led to the |/and fortunately hooked it. It continued co sink ; but 


following curious experimental fact, viz. that there is ithe line’being held fast in the boat, at length stopped 
round every globe and mass of iron a great circle in-|/jt, though not till the ¢ strain’ was such that the boat 
dining from nurth to south, and forming with the ho-|/was in danger of sinking. ‘The ‘ bight’ or loop of a 
rizon an angle of about 19 or 20 degrees, in the plane | rope being then passed round the fish, and allowed to 
of which the iron has no effect in changing the direction drop below it, inclosed the line belonging to the stinken 
of the needle, that is to say, while the centre of the ||poat, which was found to be the cause of the pheno- 
needle is found in the plane of this circle, the compass |/menon observed. Immediately the harpoon slipped 
gill point north and south, the same asif no iron were |/out of the whale, and was, with the line and boat at- 
resent. ' e . _ |{tached to it, on the point of being lost, when it was 
«The dip of the needle being about 70 deg. 50 min. luckily caught by the encompassing rope. ‘he tish 
te apprehended that the is'ination of this circle Was |/being then relieved from the weight of the lines and 
gual to the complement of the dip; and subsequent | poat, rose to the surface; and the strain was transferred 
experiments on an excellent horizonal compass and Ito the*boat connected with the disengaged harpoon. 
dipping needle, furnished by Mr. Berge have contirmed || My father, imagining that the sunken boat was entan- 
theaccuracy of these surmises. . gled among rocks at the bottom of the sea, and that 
«This fact being established, his next object was to |/the action of a current on the line produced the extra- 
gcertain what law was observed in the attraction of jordinary stress, proceeded himself to assist in hauling 
ifon when the compass was removed out of the above |/ up the boat. The strain upon the line he estimated at 
circle of no attraction: and with this view, he con |) not less than three-fourths of a ton, the utmost power 
rived, by means of an apparatus constructed for the '|of cwenty-five men being requisite to overcome the 
purpose, to carry the compass round the ball (which weight. The laborious operation of hauling the line 
was 15 inches in diameter, and solid, weighing 288 | in, occupied several hours, the Weight continuity nearly 
ibs.) in various circles ; and by these means succeded jthe same throughout. ‘The sunken boat, which before 
in deducing a law of action, which was singularly uni- |/the accident would have been buoyant though full of 
form, the computed and observed results scarcely ever || water, when it came to the surtace required a boat at 
deviating from each other, by a quantity greater than |!each end to keep it from sinking. * When it was 
thedaily variation, viz. from 10 to 20, or at most 5®) hoisted into. the ship, the paint came off the wood in 
minutes. J ys I large sheets, and the planks, which were of wainscot, 
«The nature of the above laws will be best conceived ;were as completely soaked in every pore, as if they 
by the following artificial consideration, Call the circle || hag Jain at the bottom of the sea since the Flood!) A 
dinoattraction above described, the ‘magnetic equater | wooden apparatus that accompanied the boat in its 
dasphere circumscribing the ball,’ and its two poles, || progress through the deep, consisting chicfly of a piece 
tepoles of that sphere. Conceive now circles of la-|/of thick deal, about fifteen inches square, happened 
tiuleand longitude to be drawn, the first meridian of | ¢o fail overboard, and though it originally consisted of 
th: latter pussing through the east and west points of the lightest fir, sunk in the water like a stone. ‘The 
tiehorizon, and the magnetic equator, “Then the law | boat was rendered useless ; even the wood of which it 
inquestion is this, {hat the tangent of the deviation of |) was built, on being offered to the cook as fuel, was 
the needle from the north or south, is proportional to tried and rejected as incombustible.” 
the rectangle of the sine of the double latitude and co- | In consequence of this circumstance, Mr. Scoresby 
sine of the longitude ; so that, knowing the slexistion |made many experiments, the result of all which 
os ga only, it may be computed for any other 1 proved the same; we caunot enter into the tabular 
Tes obipteus, that although these laws have been |Hininutioa of his experimeats, but must satisfy our 
pointed out with reference to the circles supposed to selves by siinply stating, that iminersion for an hour 
be drawn on the irom ball, or circumscribed sphere, |at a depth of 4000 feet, invariably caused the wood 
they actually appertain to the needle itself; for when |/to exceed water in specific gravity, 
the compass is situated in any particular latitude and The effect of the impreguation of the wood with 
lgitude with respect to the circles of the ball, the |salt water was to increase its dimensions as well as 
watre of the Latter is similarly sitaated with reference |} jt, specific gravily: each sp-cimen, on an average,| 
|| having swelled at the rate of five per cent per cubic 


ta sphere conceived to circumscribe the compass, 
aving i inciding with the centre of the |}. 2 : . re 
biving its centre coinciding with t inch, and gained 84 grains on every 100 of original 
weight, 


medle; and hence the rules become immediately ap- | 

plicable to the determination of the local effect of a | sees i — . 

chip's guns, viz. find by experiment or otherwise, the | Mr. Scores y at first conceived that the increase 

ceitre of attraction of ail the ship’s tron; then invany |/of weight in the immersed wood might prove a 
| means Of ascertaining great depths of the sea, where 

the common mades fail, but this he subsequently 


| Mr. Scoresby as fallows :-— 


‘ransactions. , 0 
Merrespondent with an abstract of the facts estab- 
corres 

















produce any effect, unless the touching surfaces of the |} ‘There are few situations which we should give with- 
metallic and the fluid element are unequal. |out being asked ; and almost none, where, if given in 
“The energy of the binary piles is much influenced |/this way, would be thankfully received. = 
by the conducting power of the fluid which forms the || He that would govern his actions by the laws of vir- 
humid element. A few drops of a solution of sal|/tue, must regulate his thoughts by those of reason. 
ammoniac added to the distilled water, augments a || Reason is to virtue, what the compass is to the mariner. 
little the electricity of the pile; but if we continue to|| True happiness is only tobe met withat home. Do- 
add more, a diminution of action takes place, and at jn stic felicity, then, ought to be the great end of all 








pat of the world where the dip is known, and at any 

ditection of the ship’s head, find the latitude and longi- 
tude of the centre of attraction with reference to a (| found to be erroveous, as the degree of impregnation | 
sphere circumscribing the compass, as supposed above; || produced by immersion to the depths of 2058 feet,| 
and the eficct of the attraction may — be computed up to 6348 feet varies inegularly, but is evidently: 
by means of the above rules, the deviation in any one as great at the depth of 2058 fect as under any su-| 
perior pressure, ‘This may be explained in Mr.| 
HScoresby’s own words t= 


instance having been previously determined.” 

1 have little doubt, but the degree of impregnation, 
always increases with the increase of pressure; but the 
air contained in the pores of the wood, which is never, 
wholly disengaged, exerting an expansive force when 
the load of pressure is removed, forces part of the! 
water out again. ‘This was clearly discernible in som« 
of the specimens used in the foregoirg experiments, at 
the moment they were hauled.ap, thei surfaces being | 
covered with a thin pellicle of froth. Hence pieces of} 
fir sometimes become buoyant, after being a few hours} 
relicved from pressure, though kept constantly under} 
water; but ail other kinds of wood yet tried, though! 
they lose a little of their moisture, yt remain specili-| 
cally heavier than water, as long as they are kept im- 
mersed. Blocks of wood, indeed, are now in my 
possession, that were soaked with sca water in the] 
year 1817, and yet remain, at the bottom of a vessel! 
of water, nearly as heavy as when first drawn up out| 
of the sea. 
| ‘The degree of pressure at the depth to which 1 
a in my last experiment, is cet a little astonish-| 
ing, being, under a column of water, 








Mr. Barlow having ascertained as above the law 
of d-viation as affected by position, next proceeded 
todetermine the law as it regards distance, and he 
found by the most anexceptionable experiments, that 
all things else being the sane, the tungents of the 
angles of deviation are reciprocally proportional to 
the cubes of the distances ; aud alsy that in all cases 
thetaxgents of deviation are directly proportional 
to the cubes of the diameters of the tron balls or 
shells by which the deviation is produced. 

By a combination of the above theorems the fol 
lowing formule may be obtained. Let x be the 
angle of deviation, a the latitude, & the longitude, 
(as in the preceding extract, in reference to the circle 
of non-attraction.) D the diameter of the ball or 
shell, d the distance of the centre of attraction from 
the pivot of the compass, and ¢ a constant co- 
elicient, determined by experiment :—then 
Sin. 2a. cos. D1 
ce. ds 


—oundins 














Tau. x, <= » this formula is 


tue while the directive power of the necdle is con- jinch of surface. Hence on the larger cubes of ash! 
;used in the experiment, though measuring only 1.59 


fant. When the dip, and consequently the directive hie 
power, cl ‘ " rs canay 4 y jinches ia diameter, the whole pressure must have cx-, 
» Changes, ad |ceeded nineteen tons !” 
cos. 2.4, ut 








Tan. x, == 


D3 4 
ds (sin, 2a . cos. bDS) 

The D in the above expressions denotes the exter. 
wl diameter of the ball or shell; being equally appli- 
cable to either, as the attraction is wholly inde- 
Pendent of the muss: the power of attraction being 


cos, 3 d 








ZAMBONI'S BINARY GALYANIC SERIES AND PILE. | 
| 


}boni, and which he has called a Binary Pile, is com- 
|/posed only of two elements, namely, a metal and a 
sume in the thinnest shell and tic most solid | fluid. ‘The metallic elements of the pile are twenty-! 
all. Mr, Barlow indeed bas found that a tin sphe- |/nine small squares of tin-foil, about half an inch loug! 
teal case, ten inches in diameter, and whose weight || 09 each side, and terminated by a very fine 
ngt exceed twenty-three ounces, 
Power of attraction with a solid iron Lall of the 
fue dimensions, weighing 128Ib. 
a dde@estimation of the above deduction, Mr. | 
bas heen able to project an experiment of the 
Most simple kind, whereby thc amount of the influ- 
fe Of tae guns ofa vessel on her compass may be 


circularly on a table. ‘The water in every two adjoin-| 
ing glasses is connected with one of the elements of 
tin, by placing the square portion of the tin i 
fglass, and the tail in the adjoining one in such a manger 
that the square portion is wholly immersed, tvhile the}| 
Il tait merely touches the Auid. When the metallic ele.’ 





{in miniature wi 


| place, and having a bright light placed in the position 


6548 feet irf| 
length, at least 2823 lb. or 25 ewt. 25 Ib. on one square! 


‘outside. From these 


“ The galvanic pile recently invented by M. Zum-|| 


: tail, from|| 
has au equal two to three inches in length ; and the fluid element is}| 


distilled water, placedin thirty watch glasses, arranged|| and having found a quantity of gunpowder, they cram | 
l 


none) it to the powder, first securing 


last the energy of the pile is destroyed. Hence, it || 
follows, that the humid element mus: be an impertect 
conductor.” | 





CURIOUS INSTANCE OF UNUSUAL REFRACTION, 
. 


* When Captain Colby was ranging over the coast 
of Caithness, with the telescope of the great Theodolite, 
on the 2Ist June, at eight o'clock P. M. from Corry- 
habbie Hill, uear Mordich, in Banffshire, he observed 
a brig over the land, sailing to the westward, in the| 
Pentland Frith, between the Dunnet and Duncansby 
Heads. Having satisfied himself as to the faet, he 
requested his assistants, Lieutenants Robe and Dawson 
of the Royal Engineers, to look through the telescope, 
which they immediately did, and observed the brig 
likewise. It was very distinctly visible for several 
mibutes, whilst the party continued to look at it, and 
to satisfy themselves as to its position. he brig could 
not have been less than 90 to 100 miles distant; and as 
the station on Corryhabbie is not above 25.50 feet above 
the sea, the phenomenon is interesting. ‘The thermo- 
meter was at 44% The night and day preceding the 
sight of the brig had been continually rainy and misty, 
and it was not till seven o’clock of the evening of the 
2ist that the clouds cleared off the hill.” 








ENPERIMENTS, Ke. 
ON CENTRAL FORCES, AND ON THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE GLOBE WE INHABIT. 
[Copy of a Letter to Dr. Mitchell.] | 
Le Roy, Genessee County, N. ¥. July 22, 1819. 4) 

Srr.—Although a stranger, I shall make no apolog 
for addressing you on so interesting a subject to all sct- 
entific men. Accident brought me to reflect upon the 
formation of the earth. ‘Taking it for granted, that this 
earth has been of a consistence that would take shape 
by motion, and from what has been discovered there |} 
are strong arguments in its favour, what would be its 
internal structure ? TU have observed in/a common bar- 
tel churn, that a quick regular motion would throw the 
cream upon the sides of the churn, without any agita- || 
tion, leaving none at the ends; and I had qherteedl, 
that a regular motion given to a grindstone, that was | 
hurg perfectly true, would retain water upon the top of | 
the stone, without throwing it off; I considered, That 
the laws of nature and of motion must be uniform. It || 
occurred to me that motion must produce the same ef: || 
fects on this earth that we see it has on smaller bodies. 
These considerations induced me to make 2 machine to 
demonstrate this as far as 1 possibly could. I accord. 
ingly prepared an artificial globe, from a pine log, about 
nine feet in circumference, as near the known shape of 
this earth as possible ; open at the poles, the concavity 
of the inside answerable to the convexity of the outside, 
the aperture at the poles answerable to about 36 degrees 
of the earth. I then fixed it on pivots, with machinery to 
give it a very quick motion. I then turned water in the 
inside of the ball, and put it in motion, and the event 
was as I had anticipated: the water spread itself smooth 
upon it, ina smooth even surface, without any attempts 
tofly off IL then perforated tie ball in a number of 
places: it created as many most beautiful springs of 
water upon the outside.of the ball, which satisfactorily | 
accounts to me for the origin of springs. and of course of 
rivers, and it will press the water through the pores! 
of the wood sufticiently to moisten the whole outside 
surface. 

I contemplate fashioning the outside of the little globe 
like unto this earth, cut out the oceans, continents, ri- 
vers, valleys, &c. and if I can contrive any method to 
counteract the effect that our atinosphere will naturally 
have upon it, [ have no doubt, from what I have already 
observed of the effects of motion, that the rivers and 
vallies may be filled with water from the inside, the 
ocean filled, the recular ocean currents formed, the wa- 
ter flowing from the inside to the out, through the per- 
forations, from the outside to the inside through the 
poles, and the whole phenomena explained in a satis- 
factory manner, so that the whole process may be seen 
th the eye; the polar attraction of the 
nece explained, and the variation of it accounted for. 
I find by acing the north end of the glube in a dark 


& 











| 








that the sun bears to this earth in a south latitud@g, the 
rays of light are thrown in at the south pole, and re- 
flected at right angles, and pass out at the north pole in 
a nanner periery calculated to explain the aurora bo- 
realis, and shew it in a most beautiful manner; and 
shews that the inside or hollow of the earth may be as| 
well or better lighted and warmed by the sun than the} 
experiments [ am fally convinced of 
Symmes’ theory, and that the carth would be iacomplete 
without the hollow. 

I am yours, &c. 
Hon. Samuel 1. Mitchell, THOMAS TUFTS, 








- ! 
One day lately, two men were confined in the cage | 
at Woolwich, for committing depredations in the wesenal ; | 
shortly after, two artilleryinen were placed in the same} 
situation upon some trifing charge. ‘Thus immured, 

the quartette held a council of war to discover the best 

means of escape, when it was decided to spring a mine ; | 


. _ - | 
accordingly the artillery-men searched for aumunition, I} 


med the lock of the cage full, laid a train, and by strik- 
ing the back of a knife with a stone, they communicated | 
their personal safety by | 


our ambition; the result to whichevery enterprise and 
jabour should tend, 

We ought to be extremely careful in acquiring habit ; 
they may be acquired with the same ease as we put ¢ 
our clothes, but the removing them is to be flayed alive 

When a man finds no enjoyment but in compary, 
there is reason to suspect his mind Is empty, or filled 
with bad materials. 

When you talk toa madmaa, never differ from hin 
in opinion; if you do 80, it will be difficult to say which 
is the most insane, 

If frugality be not a virtue, itis at least a quality 
which can seldom exist without some virtues, and 
without which no virtue can exist. 

To hear patiently, and answer precisely, are the 
great periections of conversation. 

A sweet-tempered woman is a balm that heals o/! 
human sorrows; but a perverse Woman is a perpetus! 
blister. 

The domestic economy of a family furnishes a wit 
with a suflicienc number of subjects for the exertion 
both of her good sense and taste; itis only those wh 
never tasted real happiness, and who never deserved ( 
be wives, who despise such employments. 

Prosperity is a stronger trial to virtue chan adversity 
it is less difhcult to bear up under misfortunes, than t 
remain uncorrupted by pleasure. 

‘There is mearly as much ability necessary to know 
how to make use of good advice, as to know how t 
act for one’s sell, 

A man may equally affront the company he isin, by 
engrossing all the talk, as observing a contensptuotd 
silenee. 

Never seem to take pains to obtain a good name, but 
be carefulto live sv as to deserve one. 

Give children their way when young, and they will 
soon grow too wise to be advised, and too stubborn te 
be corrected. 

The best resolutions we can take, is to sulfer with 
patience what we cannot alter; Co pursue, without re 
pining, the road which Providence bas marked out ter 
us, and which even our suiferings make a necessary 
part. = ¥ 
Misers mistake gold for their good, whereas {i ! 


only the means of obtaining it. 


| JM-nature is the thorns, briars, and thistles, which 


grow in soils naturally good, and whose proper cultiva- 
tion has been neglected. 

Some wicked men comfort themselves because they 
have equals, others pride themselves in being the worst. 
Never implicitly receive a man’s character on com 
mon fame; tor, though gene rally right as to the great 

joutline, it is always wrong 43 to many paruculars, 

In company talk olten, but never long at a Cime 5 in 
ithat case, if you do not please, you run a less risk of 
tiring your hearers, / 

Veracity is not only our duty, but our interest; for 
lebe greatest liars are always the greatest fools, so thar 
| we nay fairly estimate a man’s understanding by biv 
respect for truth. 

Some characters resemble the works of nature—th: 
more you contemplate, the more yeu admire ; ather» 
resemble the productions of art, few of which wilt 
bear a minute inspection 

It is at home that every man might be known by 
those who would make a just estimate either of his 
virtue or bis felicity: the mind is often dressed tor 
shew, as well as the body. 

‘he people who are most disposed to correct the 
faults of otfers. are always the least disposed to ecrre¢ 
their own. 

In life our patsions are the sails, our concerns th 
wind, and reason the mariner, who proportions and 
adjusts the one to the other, 





A fuir Revenge.—A jeweller sold the wife of Galiv- 
nus, the Lmperor, countertict glass gems for true ones ; 
the impress being told ef the cheat, requested that |: 
Hight have due punishment. “Phe Emperor commande! 
jthe man to be dragged from his presence and to bee 
jposed to a lion ; but whilst the impostor expected soni 
jterrible lion to, be let out to devour him, the head of: 
jiman appeared from the der, and by the Emperor's orde: 
iproclaimed, ** He bas played the cheat, and now he | 
i cheated himself.” 





Suivides.-From the report by Dr. Mare, to the Pu 
risian council of health, it appears, that since the Ist © 
January last, one hundred and thirty-two bodies hav. 
been dragged out of the Seine. Of this number ther 
I were only forty-three individuals, to whom the applicu- 
ltion of remedies could be of any avail; and of thie, 
[thirty (23 suicides and 7 accidentai sufferers) have bec. 


| 
| restuwed to life. 


Curions Collector of Books-—Rivosay Corsakotl’ wn 
elevated by fortune in # playful mood. ‘This man, w) 
jhad actually been a serjeant in the guards, was declas 
Aide-de-cump General to the impress of Russig, Cath 
rine JI. and was presented with the palace of Vassit 
chikoi: While in the height of favour, he began t 
conceive tiat a library was necessary in @ palace; 
accordingly gy plied to Whilbrecht, the book eller, a 
on being asked for the catalogue of the authors he we 
ted, the quoudim serjeant replied, **O! ay for Uy: 
matter 1:1 not difficult; only take care to place pres: 
books at bottom and small at top, as you do for the i) 
press.” 


The Unicorn.—Mr.. Bowdich, when oa his missin + 
Ashantee, inquired of the people of that country, ai 


laying flat on the tivor ; the explosion took nlace, andthe || ef Dagwumba, whether they had éver heard of x 
in own The junta then marched out, | unicorn?“ Yes,” replied they, “in the white man's 
comntry f” 


lock was rent 


rank and file, have not since been heard of, 5 
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FYROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


The Oxfooll Spry, &c. concluded. Jn our latt, we pro- 
misc epecimens of the subjcots more generally inte- 
rooting, which this poem touhce. Seduction’s cutrec is} 
one of thom. 





— 


I have known, of reason now bereft, 
Who thus was sought and courted, lost and left : 
(ne have I known, and oft to fancy’s view 
Will memory bring that lovely form anew : 
As pure she shone, in calmer happier time, 
Above icion, as unknown to crime; 
Delight and love, where’er she mov'é, inspir'd ;— 
A father gaz’d and tremblingly admir’d ! 
Yor her's the form, that oft at dead of night, 
in heavr'nly vision glads the dreamer’s sight : 
Or such as floats in wounded Mosiem's eyes 
To gild his death, and form his Paradise. 
Ner's was the smile, which ev'ry gloom could cheer, 
Hid anguish cease, and make destruction dear. 

Her's was thelip, which breath’dof more thanheav'n ; 
Though none that lip might touch and be iv’n. 
Mer’s was the eye, whose mild and melting ce 
Could, with it’s silent speech, the sonl entrance ; 
The lightning flash, at summer ev'ning sent,, 
Quick, but serenc—and bright, but innocent. 

Hler’s was the timid bashfulness of face, 

Which sheds o'er lovely forms the loveliest grace ; 
Mix'd with the conscious self-approving smile 
Which beauty wears when all adore the while— 
‘I'he voice in native melody complete, 

Las deeply, exquisitely sweet ; 

The soft light step, which none might safe behold, 
With the rich charms of nature's finest mould ; 
Young, sparkling, playfulness of speech and air, 
Which told a breast unknown to crime and care ; 
‘The guileless soul, as happy and as pure 

As infant thought—the virtue as secure— 

Yet deeper feelings of affection strove 

Deep in that heart, too capable of love. 

What is she now %—how rack’d wtth bitterest pain, 

With faded person, and bewilder'd brain ! 

Yet hating reason, while she feels the tear 

Of sorrowing sympathy, or insult’s sneer ; 
Ldoom'd friendless, hopeless, desolate to roam, 
L.ost to her pride, her virtue, and her home. 
Worse than an orphan—for a father's fame 
Sinks wita her own, and shares his daughter's shame— 
What shall sho do ?—belov'd, receiv’d no more, 
No pangé or tears can former peace restore. 

Nor this the worst—another scene is nigh, 

Too sad for words to paint, or thought to fly ; 
One dreary dark duspondency ef grief, 

Which grows with life, or seeks in death relief. 

Ob thou! by whom that lost one was betray’d t 
How haw thou marr’! what heav'n so lovely made ! 
Now what thou can’st not cure, in silence see 
For pity must be mockery from thee. 

Yet think, ere deeper funk in guilt’s abyss, 
If mercy can forgive a deed like this. 
The world forgives not her—for one offence. 

. The world shuts mercy's gate on penitence: 
And like the brand, which seals a villain'’s shame, 
Forbids return to virtue and to fame. 
Yet shame te those (he merciless—to them 
Whe, in Untried virtue- dare condeum : 
‘To such, as still tm folly’s circle ran, 
‘l'eo dull to feel, teo to be undone: 
Or scarcely chaste in thought, yet safe from harm, 
Merely because they want the power to charm: 
Who with disgust, or mingled joy, and hate, 
Hvar of the blighted name, the ruin'd fate 
Of all be was heautiful—the eye 
More bright than their's—the birth, perchance, as hi 
wit@hoinsee 
Kat think by cruclty to merit praise. 
Wh! let them know, that mercy és the . 
Which pours a ray divine o'er mind and face. 
O'er other's wocs, in sorrow let them pause, 
Nor whilst they scorn to pity, help to cause. 

And shame, deep shame to custom's partial laws, 
Which crown the villain with insane apphwuse ! 
While, as he triumphs in his danin'd success, 
Men still admit, and women still caress. 

Where is the man, who can his sval inspire 

With withering words, and point his pen with fire, | 
To shew those arts, which female youth boguile, | 
How poorly, meanly, despicably vile, 

Which but require some dev'tish dark disguise, 
The heart of marble and the tongue of lies ? 


Lest, like the story of Henry VI., our review should 
sead our readers weeping to their beds, we must quote 
two cs in # livelier strain ; the first is a devoir to 
the dandies of 1819, and the last a clever sketch of a 
rustic oppose. to a college education. Giving preceden- 
ey to the nobler subject, we transcribe ; 

Yet right was Horace: words but live their day, 

Like us, they flourish, and dike we, decay. 

Alas! the greatest names ¢o fasion bow :— 

For what were Loungers once, are Dandies now. 

And ob ! no more, ye gownsmen vainly try 

With Dandies of St. Janres's ait to vie ! 

In vain, ye Oxford fops, ye bring to view } 

What pains, and practice, stays, und starch can do: 

Or ye of Granta, who a 

Hie to Newmarket on the > ~/ 

Still ye retain, against the finish'd 5 

Some easy motions of the natural man. 

There men of law to fastton's court alone 

Give all their time :—and time is all their own— 

"There heroes, though in peace, with warlike mien 


\Ishe tore her checks, and ran out in het stocking fect— 











| With petty politics, intrigues, may a 
. oho, 
| Echo his jests, and make him more than man. 


We need hardly add any encomium upon this little 
‘work to our opinions already delivered, and the selections 
brought in su of them. We differ in a few points 
\from the Oxford writer, but we can neither deny him 
\ability nor genius. 











Hiterary srotices, 


—_——- 


IRISH PEASANTRY. 





Rahery.”) 





This tale is written by Mr. Parnefl, a Protestant 
gentleman of Ireland, Member for Wicklowshire, we 
believe, brother to Sir ttenry Parnell, and related 
in descent to the poet of that name.—The author's 
declared object “is not te write a novel, but to 
place such observations on the manners of the Irish 
jpeasantry, as have occurred to him, in a less formal 
‘shape than that of a regular dissertation.” In exe- 
icuting this design, the parish priest of Rahery holds 
‘out to his flock the example of Moriertagh, or Mau- 
jrice O’ Neal, and Berghetta Taal, his wife—the former 
\n day-labourer, though descended from Irish royalty, 
and the latter a second Griselda, of good family, and 
less tried by the evils of life. The other characters, 
besides the Priest himself, are Una, sister to Mau- 
irice; Hi Sullivan Bere, the discontented and rebel- 
|lious representative of a race degraded by the Eng- 
|lish oppressors ; Rory, his faithful follower; Rose 
|M‘Cormick, an old superstitious crone, related to 
| Maurice; and Merritt M*Cormick, her son, a worth- 
less ruffian, The marriage of this rude fellow, re- 
lated by the priest, is one of the most characteristic 
parts of the volume ;— 

Some dozen of Merritt’s companions, whom the 
sheer love of confederation led into every kind of tur- 
bulence and wickedness, having no treason on the an- 
vil, gave ont that a big two-handed, weach, with a 
blowy face, who had got the name of a finegirl, from 
tramping jigs at night dances, was to be hurled for. 
Her name was Katty Coughar. On the appointed 
morning, the riot and rout surrounded her father’s 
house ; and though he and het mother made some show 
of resistance, the girl was little loth, as her red ribands 
proclaimed; and, being hoisted on men's shoulders, 
was carried to the field, to be the prize of the victor. 
Then the dashers, and the slashers, and the wits, and 
the devil-may-care boys, were all in their shirt sleeves 
tled with ribands, and the hurling began ; and in truth 
the games in Homer and Virgil are not to be compared 
to it, if ft could to be turned to any laudable account. 
Merritt M‘Cormitk was dominant thropghout ; and, 
being an active, clean-limbed tad, after a hard contest 
of three hours, he put the ball chrough the sticks, and 
aaled the girl. en, alin a blaze of glory, and in- 
lamed with success, he kissed the girl, though he did 
not care a rush for her, and off they are borne to be 
married, amidst shouts and huzzas. But a busybody 
having run cff to tell Mrs. M‘Cormick, the mother, 
soon you might hear her shricking and cursing the 
stars, and luck, good, bad, and indifferent; for she 
had laid out the best match in the island for her son, 
and having her share of mother’s wit, was nigh to 
bring it to bear: and this Katty Coughar was of a red- 
shank breed, pennytess to boot ; and Mrs. M‘Cormick } 
was indeed of the Milesian race, thaugh with a few 
blots in it. She tore off her cap—she tore her hair— 





and was lunatic ia a trice. But she had still sense 
enough, and humbled she was, of she would not have 
done it, to catl to advise with Maurice, He borrowed 
a cap and a pair of shoes of the maid for her, and put- 
ting her behind him on a horse, rode off for the bride's 
father’s house, where I soon received a summons to 
marry them. I delayed as long as I decently could, 
but it was in vain. ‘The company raised such a shout 
as soon as Mrs. M‘Cormick appeared, that she could 
not make herself heard: and Merritt had grown -sc 
fractious from long indulgence, that he little heeded 
her; and those who knew her best plied her so with 
drink, that, finding — vain, soon blubbered 
outa consent, and sat down to table with them ail, 
The picture-of a thr.ftless peasant and such a 
wife of a vot and a sieticrn, is finished more at 
length on a posterior visit of their confessor :— 
There was no fence before the door, where the con- 
stant treading of the pigs, and a green spring that rose 
thereabout, had worked all the soil into mire; to re- 
medy this, there were stepping stones, laid at uneven 
distances, to pick your way; but the day I arrived, 
being windy, Katty had taken one of these to put upo:: 
the thatch of the house, which had begun tostrip, and 
having to wait till it was replaced, I had leisure to view , 





Shew in the tight how brave they must have been ; 
And love, will mindful of their former trade, | 
"Vo storm, or mine, the virtue of a maid. | 
Stiif they proceed, and patient under pain, 

roud of their shame, and of their folly vain :— 


‘ ct praise is theirs,—<f praise on toil attend ; | 


And it be glorious, to attain our end :— 
‘Cheir high ambition was to shine in dress : 
And even envy owns their full success. 

In pleasure, till it palls, rans on their time, 
And life throughout is one long pantomime. 


We now come to the country theme, which is smartly 
exceuted — 

Yet in the country, to the careless eye, 
All nature's beauties unregarded lie ; 
‘here the fond mother's misdirected pain 
Pears lest her darling should fatigue his brain ; 
‘The foolis): father takes him to field, 
‘Vo shew what kkarning rural sports niay vield ; 
Aud deems him soon in all true knowledge ripe— 
Since he can tell a partridge from a snipe. 
Soun learns the sen these high delights to sip, 
‘Turos huntsman, sportsman, boxer, jockey, whip. 


the premises, ‘There was no shelter to this mud do- 
micite. ‘The only thing like a tree was @ thorn bush, 


(From “ Maurice and Berghetta, or the Priest of|' 


i her slops, or dispose of the litter of the house. 
the house was mot muth woree than his 

}| bours: there wae no tight, but plenty of smoke. 
Clay floor, trod into boles, covered every with 
dest, and made sweeping vain; which saved a 
world of trouble; as the rats, which had made a bur- 
tow in the thatch, continued their operations unmo- 
lested day and night, and showered down dirt and 
jstraws; and Katty's beart might have been broken con- 
tending with them. 
As I was preparing to enter f heard Katty screeching, 
* Hutchaw! oolaghan !" and out rushed a sow and her 
igs; I made way for thema, and to these succeeded a 
ght of hens and turkies, a flock of geese, three cur 
dogs, and a lame gander. 
« Now I betive { may come in, Mrs. M‘Cormick,” 
said I, still cautious. ; 
“Yes, and welcome, your Reverence,” says she, 
‘* t's a sorry cabin to ask the likes of you to enter, and 
|better would my luck have been if I had never entered 
jit but young girls think it is only to marry and their 
|fortunes are made; but then it is their slavery begins ; 
(nothing but drudgery and trouble with a drunken hus- 
\band, and cross children to fret one’s heart; but run,” 
jsaid she, turning toa slob of a girl, that seemed to 
have torn her tatters frem the shoulders of a scare- 
crow, “run. Judy, and fetch the child that I left with- 
out in the spout.—<Ah, this is a sad reeseraw house we 





your Reverence, but a mug of cold water, for Mer- 
rite drinks all his liquor from home. and the mother 
is or a visit before we take our departure.” 

“¢ Any how,” said I, ‘*I am glad tosee, Mrs. M‘Cor- 
mick, that you do not give in to that unfeminine prac- 
tice of tasting spirits.” 

“ Truth, and I often sigh for it,” said ‘she, “ for 
there is nothing comforts the heart ltke it.” 

! shrugged my shoulders, and knowing that she was 
already past cuce, I asked for Merritt. She whispered 


me, 
** He is hiding from yon: he came back from Rosi- 
nallis fair this morning, with the life beat out of bim.” 
* Come out, Merritt,” said I, ** you that put a bold 
face on sins, need not be ashamed of scars.” 
He came out with a bloody handkerchief tied round 
his head, and one arm ina sling. For some time past 
he had been losing all appearance of health and youth ; 
and though he still attempted to brave it out, his spirits 
were quite gone, and he was fast subsiding into the na- 
tural decay of all buckeens,—<dirt, stupidity, aud pee- 
vishness. He seemed to have lost all forethought, and 
to care for no comfort. 











sooaiaeiaieencameniaeets Semeseaiea sacasieiaeei es 
KOTZEBUANA. 
i 


A Mr. Muchler, at Berliu, bas extracted from 107 
works of Kotzebue, a collection of 905 thoughts, ob- 
servations, &c. which will doubtless be very popular : 
we select a few— 

217. Grateful men are like fruitful fields; thcy 
return what they have received tenfold, 

366. People become ill by drinking healths : he 
who drinks the health of every body, drinks away, 
his own. 

377. A tolerant spirit acquires the love of high and 
low. Tale-bearing isa carrion fly, that buzzes at every 
one’s windows, and dirties every thing. 

35. Poetry ought to be the handiaid .of truth, 
and dress her mistress. 

266. The road to marriage is as rough as a high- 
way in Saxony. 

80. Cards and hearts lave much resemblance to 
each other : on the one side they all seem smooth and 
clean, unless indeed they have too often played 
with—but who dares look at them till they are dealt ? 
Many a man has sat down with great expectations, 
and when he looks at what he has got, he says half 
aside, ‘3 pass. 

332. Men are like cards in the hand of fate : there 
they Ggure for a time, till they are played,and tramped 
by death. 

"703. A gitl is often a bill of exchange, which the 
father iodurscs, and the bridegroom accepts. The 
girl pays the value according to the law of bills of 
exchange. 

216. To hill the defenceless, brings no glory : re- 
venge, to become a mun, must be public. 

731. The splendor which surrounds a martyr has 


keep,” continued she, * and no refreshment to offer|} 


H image can better express such a condition than tha ds 


‘and on what I consider better authority, 
been established little more than three years ig 
Britain, which may show you how far the “Ate, 
cations of this genttemsm are to be credited, 
it appears to me that the “ Gulleds” assert Realy 
comes into their heads, and weat of candour, a5 
as circumstances warrant the implication, is My fe 
choly family failing. “a. 
In the course of the week I to procare a |: 
of all the pupils who have Saat coment ne 
‘new system’ in this town since its Commencemes, 
with an account of the. music they are Capable of 
performing, which you may use at your discret; 
I know the professors have it in their power tenn 
duce proufs, but they do not conceive it pradent 
have any thing to do with an anomous Opponent. 
Your obedient servant, Q 
ERATE 
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Chess. 


66 Ludimus Cfigiem Bellin”’...00000e00s VIDA, 
—~ 
GAME XXI. 
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The White has the Move, and gives Check-mats ; 
three Moves. ives Clheck-tte ig 





(Lolli, page 528.) 
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BLACK. 
1 Bishop ....9-4 
2 Pawn ..e. 1-6 


WHITE. 
1 Queen .,..2—4-4- 
2 Castle ....1—6-+4- 
3 Bishop .. 3—7-+-Mare. 
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eg iy evils of. aay are thus coma 
a Sermon Mudge t=‘ Every man projected, 
reformed, ana did w t was ight be hie sonaun We 














dead animal in a state of putrefaction ; when instedd 
one noble creature, as it was when life held it togetm 
there are ten thoutand little reptiles groves 
out of it, every one crawling in a path of its own.” 


Re ecipe to Prevent Infection from Fever.—Take 
sage, mint, rosem ee) lavender, fresh gathered 
each a handful, cut them small and put them into a som 
jar, pour upon the herbs a pint of the best white wie 
vinegar, cover the jar close, and let it stand ei Me on 
in the sun, or near a fire ; then strain it off, 

in it an ounce of camphor. Thi be yeh inkled abot 
the sick chamber, or fumigated, will much revive t® 
patient, and prevent the attendants from receiving init 
tion. 








—— 








condemned many a one to the scaffold, who might 
have become the saviour of his nation. 
How applicable are the latter two to the unhappy 
and unfortunate Sand ! ° 











Logterian Systenr. 


T0 THE EDITOR. 


$1n,—The votaries of the ‘uew system’ have, ap- 

utly, to encounter but a weak assailant in Mr. 
¢ Simon Gulled,’ he not yet having had the courage}} 
or capability to verify his assertions in any instance 
whatever. His daughter may have learned upwards 
of ‘three years ;’ he may be dissatisfied with her pro. 
gress; he may make use of as much invective as he 
chooses, and go to all the expence he can, the public 
are too well informed on the subject to change opi- 
nions resulting from minute investigation and con- 
sequent conviction, on his or any other persons mere 
assertion. 1 can see nothing characteristic of vera. 








cut flat by the wind, on which Katty hung her muslin 
to dry and this accounted for the many rents which 
genetulhy appeared in her finery. ‘There was a fine]) 
growth of oats, in patches, on the roof of the house, |’ 
where wrangles of new straw had been thrust in to re- 

pair old breaches in the thatch ; but this not having | 
been done in time, the mud wall had taken the wet, || 
and burst out: to remedy this, a great buttress of ma- 

son work had been built, to support the wall, which | 
;must bave cost more than building a new one would |! 
have done; however, itserved the wall to lean against, || 
rhe house originally boasted of two windows, each || 
consisting of four panes of glass, of the kind called || 
bull's eyes; one eye at present only was lefc, the seven 
other vacancies were stopped with two old crowns of 
hats, the remains of @ scarlet pecticoat, and straw; 80 
that there was little light but what came through the 
door, ard this had to contend for entrance with a cloud 
of smoke which issued from within. The dung-bill, 
‘or rather the muck-hole, was at the eide of the door, 
land Merritt persisted in gathering it there, because it 
had been a dang-hili site since the ware of Ireland: but 


|answered unequivocally, furnish a foundation foren- 


lrival interests: 1 am firmly persuaded it iv founded|| 


city in his waving a fair question, which would, if 


quiry ; aud ‘should he again fail in replying to the 
purpose, it may with propriety be averred that he 
never bas had a daughter instructed according to the 
principles of the Logertan school. The public are 
sufficiently concerned to be interested in a fuir dis. 
cussion of the merits of this system, notwithstandiog 
they are already satiated with controversy ; still, 1 
believe, they are disposed to attend to facts, though 
not to the warring interests of what may be esteemed 


in TRUTH, and can have nothing to fear from the se- 
verest scrutiny; yet, as ‘Simon’ insists un its por 
sessing eo many feults, [ desire, for my own infor- 
mation, to have them candidly pointed out; and if 
le cannot convince me, it will remain with me tu 
alew that his assertions are erruneous, 
According to the letter of your correspondent, 














he knew it would be ne use moving it, for his wife 








Soon like Egyptians, as old tales declare, 
+ ,. and skull thickens in the san and air; 


would not pass beyond the threshol of the door to 


‘Philo Gulled, the ‘system’ bas been tried ‘four 
years iu this town.’ I state, in direct contradiction, 


TriF LEX is hereby informed that 
es his polite } 


Co Correspondents. ee 


we fully intended ¥ 
from hi seem et ts Chatter Garrick, in oe preset 
is e t rrick, in our 
blication. The length of she story from Weasel 
Meemoire has, however, obliged us to abandon our de 
sign for the present week ; and the Ghost of Gard 
must yield precedence to that of Marshal Saxe. 4s 
TRIFLER attaches great importance to classical leat 
ing, and so unceremoniously tzxes us with ome t 
our vern tongue, we be » heat be 
neither is 
France” French. Other beauties will be pointed ou 
in our next, with the same freedom we have expt 
enced from ep wears in | uence of eagna 
cising our ot 
een ane Baseman virh mgs oo for enoertion in ot 
iscellany. 
A is informed that we-shall commence the series of & 
tracts from the Hermit tn London next week. 


D. has omitted to say whether the estay on Modesty! 
original or transcribed. 

Tue LocERJAN SYsTEM.—We take oceasion 10 0 
serve, that although the letter on this subject in th 
week’s Kaleidoscope does not bear the name of a 
writer, he is known to us, and may be referred & 

isite—The measure he poopnans is much bet 
culated to promote the cause he advocates thad ! 
mere ** war of words.” 


The tract with which H. T. has so obligingy fav 
us, is incompatible with the plan of our work, wl 
would lead to theological controversy. 
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